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(a) To encourage the study of all matters connected with the perception 
of radiation by the human organism with or without an instrument. 
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NOTICES 


The Editor would be obliged if anyone who has a copy of The 
Physics of the Divining Rod to dispose of would communicate 
with him. 

* * * * * 

A member is anxious to acquire a copy of Journals Nos. 1, 
2,3 and 5. Would anyone who can supply one or more of these 
Journals kindly communicate with the Editor. 

x 1 * * * 

A Title Page and Contents for Vol. V have been printed and 

will be supplied by the Editor on application. 
% Fo % * * 


Radiesthesia IT and Dr. Richards’s Medical Dowsing can be 
obtained from Dr. W. Guyon Richards, 9 Fordington Road, 
Highgate, N.6, at 3/6 and 1/1, post free, respectively, or 4/6 if 
ordered together. 

Copies of Dowsing, by Captain W. H. Trinder, can be obtained 
from Colonel A. H. Bell, York House, Portugal Street, London, 
W.C.2, at 6/4 for members and 8/4 for, non-members. 

* # ca *# * 

The price of Journals to non-members is 1/6. 

The price of new Journals to members, in excess of the free 
number, and of old Journals is 1/- and 9d. respectively. 

Six free copies of the Journal will be given on request to 
writers of articles in it, in addition to the usual copy. 

%* # * * * 
The following Divining Rods can be obtained from Mr. Guy 
Underwood, Beleombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts :— 

OASIS Pocket Divining Rod (in case), 10/-. 

Ditto, larger “ Supersensitive ” Type, 21/-. 

ROTOGAUGE Estimating Rod, 12/6. 

GYRO (general purpose) Prospecting and Estimating Rod, 
12/6. 

Set of 4 Wire Rods (2 twig-type, 1 “ G” rod and 1 Flop rod), 
12/6 the set. 

All post free, cash with order, and subject to a discount of 20 
per cent (4/- in the pound) to Members of the B.S.D. 
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Whalebone strips cut to the following dimensions can be 
obtained from Messrs. Devine and Co. Ltd., St. Stephen’s Road, 
Old Ford, London, E.3, at the price of 5/- per rod (2 strips) :— 
Flat: 12in. long x 7mm. wide x 2mm. or 3mm. thick. 
Circular: 12in. long x 3mm. or 4mm. in diameter. 
Square: 12in. long x 3mm. or 4mm. square section. 
Rods made of strips of these sizes have been tested by a number 
of dowsers and are recommended by the B.S.D. Investigation 
Committee. ‘ 
Spherical whale-ivory pendulums can also be supplied at 8/- 
each. Prices for rods and pendulums prepared to specific 
dimensions are given on request. 
All prices are post free in U.K. 
* * * * * 





The Society’s badges can be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary. Owing to the increased cost of postage the price is 
now 1/3 post free. 

* * * * * 

Communications for the Editor, and inquiries, should be sent to 

Colonel A. H. Bell, York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
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PART ONE 


Note of a Lecture by Lord Dowding on 
A NEW FORCE 
delivered to the British Society of Dowsers on I Ith April, 1945 


Lord Dowding began by saying that thirty years or so ago 
he noticed in a magazine a description of experiments in which 
a little paper cylinder was made to rotate when the hands were 
cupped round it. He tried the experiment himself and found it 
worked. He did not pursue the matter further until he retired, 
when he became interested in dowsing and radiesthesia, and 
decided to follow up his earlier investigation. 

The apparatus required is very simple, consisting of a paper 
cylinder about 2! inches in diameter and 3 inches high. A straw 
is fixed through a diameter of the cylinder close to its top, and 
through the middle point of the straw a needle is thrust pointing 
downwards and projecting about } of an inch below the straw. 
The point of the needle is balanced on the bottom of a small 
inverted glass bottle, so that the cylinder is free to rotate on a 
practically frictionless pivot. 

Lord Dowding demonstrated that the cylinder could be made 
to rotate when the hand was held cupped round it; the fastest 
rotation (sometimes as much as 40 revolutions per minute) was 
obtained when the hand was held with the fingers pointing to 
the north and the hand itself on the south side of the cylinder, 
the operator standing on the east or west side, according as the 
left or right hand was used, With the left hand the rotation 
was clockwise and with the right hand, counter-clockwise. On 
a graph on the blackboard it was shown how the rate of 
rotation gradually diminished with the direction in which the 
fingers were pointing, until when they were pointing south 
the rotation stopped altogether. 

When both hands were held cupped round the cylinder they 
worked in opposition, and the rotation produced was generally less 
than that attainable by the more efficient Hand alone. 

If two people sit opposite each other, both using either their 
left or right hand, a good rate of rotation will normally be 
obtained in whatever direction they are facing. 

.At first Lord Dowding had experimented with the hand only, 
for three or four months. He had found that results varied 
from day to day and in accordance with his state of health. 

A possible assumption from these experiments was that there 
was a current of some kind, which he had called the Z-current, 
continuously passing from south to north (very occasionally it 
appeared to pass from north to south), which was reinforced or 
neutralised by a force emanating from the finger tips. The 
Z-current appeared to be stronger near the earth, for results 
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were always better in a ground-floor than in an upper-floor 
room. He stated that the flow of current appeared to be very 
capricious, which was only another way of saying that the laws 
under which it operated were not yet understood. 

The existence of the Z-current was demonstrated by screening 
the east or west side of the cylinder with a sheet of glass or a 
metal plate, when the cylinder rotated freely without the presence 
of the hand. 

The last part of the lecture was given in a room on the ground 
floor where the Z-current could be expected to be stronger. A 
convincing demonstration of the reality of the new force was 
presented when three cylinders were placed on the platform and 
screened in such a way that one would revolve clockwise, another 
counter-clockwise and the third remain motionless. When this 
was done and the platform was covered with the cellophane 
cover, the two cylinders started to revolve in opposite directions 
as predicted, and the third did not stir. 

Lord Dowding explained that he had tested the efficacy of 
the cellophane cover in the following way. The cylinder was 
screened in the manner to produce rotation. An electric fan 
was then placed on the north side, which caused the rotation to 
reverse under the influence of the draft. The cylinder was 
then covered with the cellophane cover, the fan still running ; 
whereupon it resumed its initial direction of rotation under the 
influence of the Z-current. 


Lord Dowding had found considerable difficulty in discovering 
a substance impermeable to air disturbances but permeable to the 
Z-current. He had tried covering the cylinder with one of the 
old-fashioned glass clock cases, but found that the rotation 
ceased altogether, as it also did when a box of three-ply wood 
was used as a cover. He then made a box of cellophane on a 
celluloid frame and found that when used as a cover it allowed 
rotation to take place though at a reduced rate. To avoid any 
possibility of air currents he used a platform for the cylinders 
to stand on, with a raised edge inside which the cover fitted. 
It was demonstrated that if a cylinder was placed on the platform 
and given an initial rotation by hand in, say, a clockwise direction, 
and was then screened on the west side and covered with the 
draft-proof cellophane cover, the rotation would gradually stop 
and then start again in a counter-clockwise direction. 

To test objections that the effect of the hand was due entirely 
to heat radiation, Lord Dowding had had a metal box con- 
structed in the shape of a cupped hand which could be filled 
with hot water. He demonstrated how, when the artificial hand 
was placed near the cylinder, rotation was produced which was 
very rapid when the finger end was pointing to the south-west, 
not towards the north as in the case of the human hand. When 
the south side of the cylinder was screened by two pieces of glass 
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with the edges touching, rotation ceased completely, but when 
a gap was left on the south side by moving the two sheets of 
glass apart. rotation started again and increased in rapidity 
with the widening of the gap. This experiment conclusively 
showed that the thermal! effect in itself was insufficient to produce 
the rotation. 

Lord Dowding stated that the experiments could be carried 
out as well in darkness as in daylight. 

The fact that the Z-current, which could be obstructed by glass, 
metal and wood, could be effective inside a room, could be 
accounted for by assuming that all material, including bricks and 
mortar, was permeable to a certain extent, so that the current 
could in time penetrate to the interior of a room, where it would 
regain its natural velocity. In support of this it could be shown 
that the cylinders under the cellophane cover would rotate more 
readily near the north side of the platform than near the south 
side. 

In discussing the theory of the action of the hand, Lord Dowding 
considered that the rotation was caused by an “ etheric”’ flow, 
what had been called “ odyle”” by Baron von Reichenbach, and 
was observed by certain sensitives as an emanation from the 
fingertips and as a flame-like protrusion at the poles of a 
magnet. 








REICHENBACH 
By HECTOR MUNRO 

Baron Carl von Reichenbach (1788-1869) was a chemist, and 
one of the most distinguished of his day. He is best known for 
his work on the chemistry of Coal Tar. Five important substances, 
including creosote, were discovered by him, and he was the real 
originator and pioneer in this most important of all branches 
of chemistry. 

Mesmer results always fascinated him, and as soon as time 
and opportunity were favourable he began experimenting. In 
1844 he published his Researches in two volumes, and the first 
was translated and published in this country by Gregory, the 
Professor of Chemistry in Edinburgh University.* Professor 
Gregory was also a very distinguished scientist and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. The book created a considerable sensation 
in this country. The scientific and medical professions were 
profoundly sceptical, and all that I need say is that Reichenbach’s 

* Published by Taylor, Walton and Maberly in 1850. 
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Researches were condemned without even any attempt being 
made to verify his results. 

Reichenbach did all his work on highly sensitive human subjects. 
To begin with, he got his sensitives to remain in a camera dark- 
room for at least one hour, as this greatly increased the sensitivity 
of the eye to light. 

[ron magnets, crystals and the human hand were long known 
to influence powerfully certain individuals, and so he began his 
experiments with those three and a well-tested, sensitive girl 
of nineteen. He arranged a powerful horseshoe magnet so that 
it was fixed upright on a table, and he also had an oblong crystal, 
nine inches by four and three inches thick, in the dark-room. 

When all was ready, he removed the armature from the magnet 
and the sensitive saw two flames—one from each pole of the 
magnet—one flame was blue in colour and gave a feeling of 
coolness, the other was red-orange and gave a feeling of warmth. 
The sensitive was then shown the oblong block crystal, and she 
at once described light emanating from each end—-one light 
was blue and cool, the other was red-orange and warm. 

Next Reichenbach stood in front of the sensitive with both 
hands just touching at the finger-tips. He slowly separated 
his hands, and she at once described five bars of light emanating 
from the finger-tips and divided into two parts—one blue and 
the other red-orange. 

These experiments were carried out with cighty other sensitives 
collected from different parts, and the findings were confirmed. 
It is important to note that all these sensitives were unknown to 
each other, and so any kind of collaboration was quite impossible. 

This light or flame seen by the sensitive has certain important 
characteristics :— 

(a) It can be mechanically bent hither and thither like an 
ordinary candle flame. 

(b) It can be concentrated to a focus by a lens. 

(c) It is bi-polar, e.g., positive and negative. ‘The positive 
shows as a red-orange colour, and feels warm and is 
not agreeable. The negative is blue—cool and very 
pleasant. 

(d) It can be conducted along copper or iron wire, silk, 
linen, &e. 

(e) It can be accumulated in water, oil, and in many other 
substances. 

The term animal magnetism is a misnomer, because the light 
seen and the influence felt on contact by a sensitive is not due 
to magnetism, and this can be easily demonstrated. 

Soft iron quite free from carbon cannot be converted into a 
magnet. If it is rubbed or lies in contact with a powerful magnet 
it cannot be charged with magnetism. It cannot attract iron 
filings or lift a needle, but it can show light to and influence a 
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sensitive just as a magnet does. The bar of soft iron 
picked up from the magnet has imponderable vital energy which 
shows itself as light, &c., to the sensitive. 

This imponderable vital force was given the name odyle— 
od for short—-by Reichenbach. It apparently accounts for the 
many remarkable happenings recorded in history from earliest 
times, but always in the hands of those who knew how to use it. 
It is not possible to go into this subject further in a short article, 
but I will just mention the power to relieve pain and to even 
produce anesthesia. Esdaile, a surgeon in India from 1820-1860, 
performed over 300 major operations and with all his patients 
under complete anesthesia. One astonishing thing about Esdale’s 
operations is that the freedom from sepsis and quick recovery 
of his patients was not attained in this country until Lord Lister 
introduced anti-septics. This removal of pain locally and the 
complete general anzsthesia is remarkable. This removal of 
pain locally is simple and most effective, and enables a doctor 
to do quite a variety of small operations, such as opening an 
abscess, extracting a tooth, &c. Another astonishing thing is 
the successful treatment of a large variety of illnesses and actual 
disease. Certain people have a natural gift of imparting this 
vital energy which heals. I have only to mention our friend 
Mrs. Kingsley Tarpey, known to many members of the Dowsing 
Society. Others learn by experience. but it is not easy, and it 
takes a long time before they are efficient. 

A personal experience may be of interest. Some years ago 
my right thumb caught in a closing iron door. The pain was 
indescribable. My friend, W. V. Blewett, one of those who by 
nature has “ the gift,” and was with me at the time, removed 
all pain in about ten minutes, and it never returned. A local 
anesthetic would have removed it, but only for a time. 

This imponderable vital energy exists in relation with magnetism, 
electricity, every form of life, and every chemical combination. 
It is universal. 

A good example of it in chemical combination is seen in the 
experiment with a Seidlitz powder. Fix one end of a copper wire 
in a tumbler, pass the other end into the dark-room to be held 
by the sensitive. As soon as the powders are mixed and effer- 
vescence begins the sensitive sees a thin flame of light emanating 
from the end of the wire. 

Again, fix a copper wire to a largish copper plate; the other 
end is passed into the dark-room and held by the sensitive. As 
soon as the plate is exposed to hot sunshine, the sensitive sees 
a thin blue flame rising from the end of the wire, and it feels cool 
and pleasant. 

The sun’s odyle is negative. The moon’s odyle is positive. 

The universal nature of odyle was demonstrated by many 
thousand experiments extending over seven years. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A DOWSER 


By G. AUSTIN BROWNE, F.G.S. 


What is the responsibility of a dowser engaged upon a water- 
finding survey ? Well, he is probably most concerned with the 
amount of the flow he has detected somewhere below his feet, 
and which can be described as the “ undisturbed flow,” a term 
requiring no further explanation. The person for whom he 
finds this water—a man we will describe as the client—is concerned 
with a quantity which will suffice to give him his requirement 
in, let it be noted, a reasonable period of daily pumping. He 
will acquaint the dowser with the figure of daily requirement, 
by which he means the amount he needs for his purposes during 
a working day. ‘This amount has to be pumped in, say, four to 
five hours, to a reservoir or storage. Putting it in figures, suppose 
5,000 gallons per day are required, this, represents an average 
of 500 gallons per hour for 10 hours to be used, and 1,000 gallons 
per hour to be pumped up over a period of five hours. But if 
pumped continuously over a day of 24 hours, approximately 210 
gallons per hour will meet the requirement. In the one case a 
larger installation would be necessary than in the other. It is 
not the best practice to puinp for 24 hours a day, so to meet the 
needs of the shorter pumping period, the “ undisturbed flow ”’ 
must be adequate, and the bore put down to intercept it must 
be of the requisite size to accommodate the larger pump, and, 
very important, the bore must intercept the water-carrying 
fissure well and truly. 

From this it would appear that the responsibility of the dowser 
here is a manifold one, for he must in his own mind estimate his 
‘undisturbed flow ” correctly ; he must appreciate the nature 
and extent of the fissure or fissures containing the “* undisturbed 
flow,’ and he must recommend the size of the bore to embrace 
the fissures he requires and so include within the diameter of 
the bore-lining tube the supply necessary to provide, in the 
above instance, 1,000 gallons per hour for the pump to pick up 
during the five hours it is working. The capacity of a bore is 
not large, and unless new water is continually entering through 
the perforations or slots it will soon be pumped dry. 

Nevertheless, it does not seem necessary to report to a client 
that there is an “ undisturbed flow ” of so much, whatever the 
dowser estimates. If a client is given to understand that there 
is an “ ocean of water,’’ as he would if told there were 10,000 
gallons per hour flowing, and he requires only 500 gallons to use 
and distribute each hour for 10 hours, he may, if not well enough 
up in water supply matters, consider he could obtain his require- 
ment from too small a bore. It should be sufficient to advise 
him as to the size of bore required, and with this information he 
can arrange costs and other matters with the driller who follows 
the dowser. 
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At this and subsequent stages the dowser is not responsible 
for what the client may do, but if the reeommended bore size, and 
also its precise location, are both adhered to, all should be well. 
Incidentally, the bore size is, of course, the finishing diameter. 

No one can dispute the dowser who says there are 10,000 gallons 
per hour flowing “ undisturbed,” not even when the bore is 
completed and it is successful. There may be 100,000 gallons, 
but if, for various reasons, things went wrong and only 100 gallons 
per hour could be pumped, it would be just too bad. Town 
dwellers are not particularly interested if informed that their 
local waterworks reservoir has several million gallons of water 
in it, but they are very interested in finding that their jin. bib 
tap in the scullery drawing direct from the mains produces all 
they need when they require it. In the instance given above, 
the client wants to use and distribute 500 gallons per hour each 
working day, and this, in his scheme of things, is the same as the 
town dweller’s !in. bib tap. What he has in his bore corresponds 
to the large main outside the town dweller’s house, and the 
‘undisturbed flow’ corresponds to the town dweller’s local 
reservoir. 

Nothing has been said about the dowser’s responsibility re- 
garding depth, but a correct estimation of this is very important, 
for it influences the finishing size of the bore and, therefore, the 
size of the pump it can accommodate. 








DOWSING IN ALGERIA 


Translated from a letter of October 24th, 1944, from M. Charles 
Belletrux, Engineer and Prospector 

_ The prospection for water which I carried out at Biskra for 

the R.E. of the British Army had some interesting features, and 

I am glad to give you the following brief account :— 

In January, 1944, Mr. Dufourg, Mayor of Biskra, asked me to 
visit his Commune to carry out a series of prospections for sweet 
water, as the town and surrounding country had an insufficient 
supply, and that of bad quality. 

Whilst carrying out these prospections, M. Dufourg told me 
that the Municipality, later on, wanted to make an air port on 
suitable land about seven kilometres from the town, near the 
little oasis of Korra. At that spot, however, there was no water 
at all; moreover, various reports by geologists lying in the 
archives at the Mairie, stated that the situation of Korra corre- 
sponded to the top of an anticline which had been levelled by 
erosion, and that, in consequence of this configuration of the 
subsoil, it was useless to look for water there. 

This opinion of the geologists appeared to be confirmed by the 
fact that a bore 200 metres in depth, made two or three years 
before near the middle of the Korra oasis, had not met with the 
slightest trace of water. 
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When I had read these reports, I at once informed the Mayor 
that if this locality was really situated on an anticline, it was 
just the place where trial should be made to find out whether 
the axis of the anticline did not coincide with a deep fault through 
which water might rise from a considerable depth. 

Having gone to the place, I had no difficulty, after a few minutes 
with the help of my rods, in discovering a fault 100 metres in 
length, which served as a path for a strong upward flow of sweet 
water. I at once traced the line of the fault, and found that its 
impermeable filling served as a seal to the rising water at a depth 
of 31.25m., and that the pressure was sufficient to force the wate: 
to the surface. , 

I made a cairn of stones and earth at the centre point of the 
line of the rising water to mark the most suitable spot for a bore. 
This point was barely 20 metres from the abortive borehole, 
200 metres in depth, which had already been made, a fact which 
gave rise to considerable criticism on the part of people at Biskra, 
who were aware of my activities. 

Several days later, when I was occupied elsewhere, the Mayor 
called on me to say that the R.E. of the British Army had started 
work on an aerodrome at Korra, and that they were using one of 
the percussion drills with which they were provided to bore for 
water on the edge of Biskra Wadi, three miles east of Korra, 
with the idea of pumping up the water and laying a long and 
costly pipe line. ; 

The Mayor put me in touch with the R.E. Colonel and the 
officers carrying out the work, and asked me to tell them of 
the result of my prospection at Korra. 

I went to see them after visiting the site of the bore which 
had been started on the edge of the wadi. 

Water runs in the Wadi Biskra only during storms, which 
occur about twice a year, but in its bed of sand and gravel there 
are diverse streams of phreatic water, polluted and impregnated 
with magnesia and sodium chloride, flowing between 5 and 15 
metres below the surface of the ground. At a point higher 
upstream these feed a network of pipes which hitherto have supplied 
the town with water. Before long, a better water supply will 
be substituted, derived from water of good quality; work 
in this connection is now being carried out as a result of my 
indications. 

When I arrived at the site of the bore I saw that it was not 
located over any of the phreatic streams, and I told the officers 
there that the bore would be useless, as indeed was the case, for 
the bore was continued to serve as a check. Moreover, I warned 
the officers of the quality of the water, as it was the same as 
that which issued from the surface drains of the town. Its 
quality was further affected by the fact that the land on which 
the town sewage was spread was situated two kilos upstream 
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from the bore, on the edge of the wadi, the bed of which, con- 
sisting of sands and gravels, could not be regarded as an effective 
filter. 

I took the officers at once to the cairn I had built to mark the 
site for the bore at Korra, and I gave them in writing a note of 
the depth, yield and pressure, recommending that the bore should 
be carried to 40 metres, to provide for a sufficiently large surface 
for filtration at the bottom. The officers were well pleased, as 
the spot was in the middle of their aerodrome. The same evening 
work was begun on the second bore at the point I had marked, 
and when a depth of 30 metres had been reached, the pressure of 
the water burst the slight thickness of clay which sealed the 
fault at the depth of 31.25m.—to the confusion of my critics. 

The bore was carried down to 40m., as originally intended, 
but the tubing was put down without packing so that water was 
able to penetrate between the pipes and the earth, and go to waste 
in the light soil instead of reaching the surface. It was a great 
pity the tubing was so defective, for the water is now not entirely 
proof against pollution. There is also a loss of pressure, which 
entails a lift of a few extra metres to the level of the raised reservoir 
alongside the bore. 

I have remarked above on the special interest which a fault 
in the axis of an anticline should have for the dowsers. Such 
faults usually run to great depths, forming a path for a strong and 
abundant flow of rising water. The dowser should avoid water 
in low-lying areas. That is to say, “ phreatic”” water. Being 
found at levels well below the surrounding ground, an undue 
expenditure of power has to be employed in raising it. More- 
over, such water depends on rainfall, and therefore varies in 
yield—being plentiful in winter when demand is not great, and 
scarce in summer when it is badly wanted. Having washed the 
surface of the ground before penetrating it, it is, if not actually 
polluted, charged with all sorts of mineral and organic matter. 

On the other hand, rising waters have come from great depths 
after undirgoing high temperatures and pressures. When they 
reach the surface they are quite pure chemically, having deposited 
their mineral content during their ascent. In this process of 
refinement 2 large part is played by clectrolysis through telluric 
currents circulating in the subsoil, and it seems to me that 
dowsers and geologists have not attached sufficient importance 
to this phenomena. 

Such water is never polluted if it has no contact with the 
upper soils, for apart from its provenance from considerable 
depths under great heat and pressure, its encounter with an 
impermeable seal protects it from all surface pollution. Its 
yield is constant and does not vary with the seasons. Every 
experienced miner or well-digger can testify to the fact that 
excellent water with unvarying yield is found below impermeable 
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beds, and not above, and that it is always under considerable 
pressure. 

Waters of this nature are found even at the top of the highest 
mountains, often enabling a large supply to be obtained at great 
altitudes either by artesian wells or by galleries, without the 
necessity of pumping. 
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MY SYSTEM OF DOWSING 


A lecture delivered to the Society by Mr. Guy Underwood, 
on March 15th, 1945 


I felt greatly flattered by the request of our President that I 
should give an address upon “My System of Dowsing,” and 
accepted with much pleasure. It is now, however, with some diffi- 
dence that I venture to address an audience containing numerous 
experts. This is especially so, as I propose to add some observa- 
tions on the “ twig,” and also upon some other instruments less 
well known. 

I trust that they will forgive me if some of my remarks appear 
elementary. I have little doubt, also, that some of them will 
disagree with certain of my statements. I should like to say, 
at once, therefore, that after the lecture I propose to offer my 
system, and observations, as a willing subject for dissection 
in the cause of science. 

Almost as soon as I had been asked to lecture, I found myself 
saying, in the manner made so famous by our popular philosophers 
on the Brains Trust, “It all depends upon what is meant by 
‘ system.’ ” 

Cynics have suggested that this cliché is used to gain more 
time to think of an answer; to make the question appear more 
difficult; and to provide a background against which their 
intellects may play and scintillate in a brilliant and impressive 
manner ! 

I have no such ulterior motive. There seems to me to be a 
real distinction between system and method, and that dowsers 
will be more interested in my methods, which are unusual, rather 
than in my system, which is the same as theirs. 

System seems to me to be a wider term and to indicate basic 
principles, while method is the more practical application of 
them. The system of medicine, for example, covers everything 
and is universally accepted, while the methods of practitioners 
vary greatly, and are hotly disputed. The same applies to 
dowsing. 

I use instruments specially designed to evade the defects and 
limitations of the twig. These are known as the Oasis and the 
Rotogauge rods. Their principal aim and advantage is the 
elimination of friction, and that they will rotate easily. 
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In the B.S.D. Journal I have fully explained (and possibly 
ad nauseam) the mechanical basis of these. They ‘are a little 
rough in appearance, as I have had to use any material I could 
get to make them. However, I would suggest that, like the 
Ugly Duckling, they possess qualities which become valuable on 
a longer acquaintance ! 

After the war I hope to give them a more imposing and attrac- 
tive appearance. Chromium plate, a silken pull cord, and some 
little brass knobs wherever possible, would, no doubt, make 
them look more valuable: but they will be no more effective. 

My attempts to find a better rod were really due to being 
unable to get consistent results with the twig; to an over- 
whelming curiosity and considerable obstinacy. I cannot 
truly claim that it was due to selfless devotion to science, and a 
desire to benefit humanity. It enabled me to dowse, and that 
was all I wanted. 

Later it occurred to me that the sensitiveness of the Oasis, and 
the certainty and definiteness of its response to reactions, might 
throw some light on dowsing generally, about which there are so 
many contradictions and mysteries. If it did so, it would be a 
step towards putting dowsing on a scientific basis. 

It is obviously essential to know clearly and certainly what 
the facts and phenomena really are, and their limits, before we 
seek the cause of them. 

Most of the contradictions of dowsing appear to me to arise 
from the clumsiness of the instruments used. In order that 
the normal dowser may perceive weak reactions, sensitive instru- 
ments are necessary. It is not possible to weigh a hair on kitchen 
scales, nor to measure a thousandth part of an inch with a foot- 
rule, yet both can be done quite easily with suitable instruments. 

The Oasis rod has already, I think, thrown some light upon 
the following aspects of the subject :—The position of the 
parallels ; the slow and cumulative effect of the dowsing influence 
and the consequent lag of reactions ; the composition and width 
of the main reaction bands; the significance and importance of 
the rotations of the rod; and the existence of the “ harmonics,” 

r “ H” bands, described in the last number of the Journal. 

My method of using the Oasis is as follows :—I advance the 
“ pull point” sufficiently to enable me to get the negative influence. 
The rod therefore begins to rotate slowly backwards: that is to 
say, anti-clockwise, when viewed from the right. 

If held like this, as I walk forward, it will give, periodically, 
a small positive reaction each time an harmonic is crossed. 
When one of the main positive reaction bands is approached it 
will make a number of quicker rotations backward, and when 
the reaction has been crossed it will make a number of quick 
rotations forward; and after these have stopped backward 
rotations will recommence. 
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The advantage of this method is that it gives a standard hold. 
If I fail to get the harmonics, I know at once that I have un- 
consciously altered the equilibrium of the indicator. If I keep 
on walking at the same speed I can, therefore, by counting the 
number of revolutions which occur when I cross a main reaction 
band, compare them with those of the last previous main reaction 
and so get a good idea where the stream lies, subject to con- 
firmation with the rotogauge. 

I usually count my paces between the harmonics, so as to be 
sure that I am still getting them, and that they are the same 
ones. If the harmonics begin to alter in spacing, I then know 
that I have come within the influence, or interference, of another 
stream. The harmonics do not, therefore, handicap the dowser, 
but are of assistance to him. 

We are all liable to regard our own productions with too 
favourable an eye, vet, for what it is worth, I feel bound to state 
that, notwithstanding the large number of different kinds of 
dowsing implements which I have tested, I have never found 
one which will act with the same certainty and general efficiency 
as the Oasis, if it is held correctly. 

I have recently produced a new rod called the “ Gyro.” It 
is somewhat similar in appearance to the rod illustrated in the 
B.S.D. Journal, V1, 11, but can be folded for the pocket. It is 
intended for general purposes. It is very sensitive to the har- 
monics, rotates freely, and is fairly quick for gauging. It is not 
so certain as the Oasis or Rotogauge, for their special purposes, 
and I prefer those to it, but it is a practical tool both for prospect- 


ing and for comparing strength of reactions, and is easy to use. 


Some Notes on the“ Twig.” 


When I commenced dowsing I had so much trouble and diffi- 
culty with the twig that my experiences may possibly interest 
other dowsers, and be of some assistance to beginners. My 
criticisms of the ordinary type of twig are therefore as follows :— 

1. It is difficult to hold it in the extremely critical state of 
equilibrium which is necessary. 

2. Its movements are checked by friction on the hands. 

3. The rod bends in the hands of the dowser, and so acts as 
a natural check or break on its movements, which increases the 
more it is flexed. See Fig. 1. 

4. It is hard to keep exactly the same tension on the rod, 
and therefore difficult to compare reactions except by rotation. 

5. It will not rotate easily except in the hands of the ultra- 
sensitive, and 

6. Its use is liable to be tiring to the arm muscles. 

It may be asked, therefore, why skilled dowsers almost 
universally use the twig. The answer is because it is the only 
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easily procured instrument which will rotate. I have never 
known any ultrasensitive dowser in whose hands the twig did 
not rotate, and this rotation gives the dowser a rough means 
of comparing the strength of differing reactions, which is essential 
to all successful dowsing. 

With regard to the bending of the rod in the hand of the dowser 
(see Fig. 1), a peculiar fact can be noticed in the photographs 
and drawings of a number of famous dowsers, such as John 
Mullins, Benjamin Tompkins and others. This is that they did 
not hold their rods in their fists (that is to say, with all their 
fingers folded over the rod), but only under the first two fingers. 
John Smith, of Rowberrow, held his under his first finger only. 

This used to puzzle me. I somewhat uncharitably supposed 
that they adopted this hold to make things more difficult for 
a beginner (which it does), should he have the temerity to try 
to emulate them ! 

It was not for a long time that the real reason dawned upon 
me. This is that, if the rod is held under two fingers, instead of 
under four, the distance between the two points of thrust (see 
arrows Fig. 1) is halved. This reduces the amount that the rod 
bends (in the hand) to about a quarter of the amount it would 
bend if held under four fingers. It is therefore much more free 
to rotate. 

A similar result can be obtained mechanically by the use of a 
wire rod, if the right arm of the rod is curved inwards (see Fig 2). 
This inward curve will straighten in the hand when the rod is 
flexed. The “ handed ”’ hold, described later, should be used. 

The twig has few disadvantages to the ultrasensitive dowser, 
as the reflex movements of his hands are much greater and more 
powerful than those of the less sensitive person. The normal 
person is handicapped by having to hold the twig in a far more 
critical state of equilibrium than the ultrasensitive, in order 
to get the same amount of movement from the same strength 
of influence. 

Amateur dowsers tend to use too stiff a twig, which adds to 
their difficulties. In order that a twig may rotate its arms 
must be bent so that the axes of rotation (where it rests in the 
hands—see Fig. 1, A-B) are approximately in line. This cannot 
be done with twigs of over a certain size and stiffness. 

I find that either a whalebone twig of about 1-16th to 1-12th 
inch thick, or one of spring wire, of about 15 music-wire-gauge 
(.035in.), is satisfactory. Obviously, a smooth round rod will 
rotate more easily than a rough, square, or flat one. 1-12th inch 
is equal to 2 mm. 


Various ways of holding the twig. 


The conventional hold, that is to say, pointing forward with 


both hands palms upwards (see Fig. 1), is not, in my experience, 
the best one. 
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I find it better to hold one arm of the twig in the right hand, 
palm up. The other arm is held lightly between the fingers of 
the left hand, so as to make a bearing in which the rod can turn. 
The left hand is then pushed forward until the rod is in the 
necessary state of flexion. I call this a “ handed” hold. The 
famous John Mullins used this type of hold, and several modern 
professional dowsers use it. A good illustration of this hold 
being used is given in Water Diviners and their methods, by H. 


Mager, p. 119. 
U 
JA 
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Fig. 1.—Conventional hold. Fig. 2. Fig. 3 
—Bow Rod. 
Mr. Maby in Physics of the Divining Rod illustrates a very 


sensitive reversed hold (see Fig. 3). I find a short, flat whalebone 
is best for this. This hold will not rotate. 








Reversed hold. Fig. 4. 


A good hold is on the tips of the fingers with the rod pointing 
downwards, and the arms extended, so that the dowser is looking 
down the rod. He can then see far smaller movements than when 
it is pointing forwards. This hold will rotate. 


It is, of course, well known that a rod will move in a contrary 
direction when held with the hand palm down, to that in which 
it will move when held palm upwards. Most dowsers prefer 
the “ palm up” hold, as it brings the arm muscles into greater 
tension. 


Other Dowsing Implements. 


There are said to be over 3,000 different known dowsing 
instruments. It is possible to dowse with almost anything, 
provided that the dowser knows what he is doing. A misogynistic 
friend of mine expressed this truth, in a somewhat reprehensible 
manner, by stating that dowsing could be done with anything 
flexible, other than a woman’s mind! I have seen dowsing 
done with two plantain stems tied together with grass. 


Very few of these unusual instruments will rotate. Some, 
however, are much easier to use than the twig. 
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Bow Rod.—An implement used by some of the old French 
dowsers is the Bow Rod. This consists of a tough, pliable twig 
about 4ft. to 5ft. long. The dowser bends it into a loop and 
holds it at the ends with his thumbs upwards and thé loop down- 
wards. He then turns his hands round, bringing the loop up in 
front of him, so that it stands forward at about 45 degrees, and 
brings his hands to his sides with the palms outwards (see Fig. 4). 

As he crosses, or stands in, a main reaction, the loop will rise 
slowly towards him, with a powerful movement. This movement 
may take 25 seconds to complete. When he steps out of the 
positive influence he can feel the influence suddenly leave his 
arms, which is an interesting experience. A better form of this 
rod consists of two sticks about 2ft. long, joined at one end by 
a string of about the same length. 

Bléton Rod.—Another lesser known implement is the slightly 
curved single twig used by Bléton and other old French dowsers 
(see Fig. 5). The movements of this rod were, for a long time, 
a mystery to me, and, I expect, has been so to other students. 
There are illustrations of it in the old books, but I have never 
seen any explanation of its action. I only know of one famous 
modern dowser, Benjamin Tomkins, who has claimed to be able 
to use it. Books on dowsing skate round the explanation of 
the movements of this rod, and sometimes suggest that limited 
space will not allow the author to explain it! Its movements 
must, however, be due to the same causes as those of the rotations 
of other rods, which were explained in my first article(see B.S.D.J., 
VI, 11). 

It is described as about 3ft. to 4ft. long and slightly curved. 
It was held in the hands either palms up or palms down. As 
the dowser approached the stream it would rotate, and when 
he reached the stream it would stop and rotate in the contrary 
direction. When he had passed the stream it would again‘alter 
direction until he came to the inner parallel, when it would again 
change. 

Actually it is not difficult to use, although to make it work 
well with a natural twig the user must be ultrasensitive. The 
normal dowser will find that, if made from fairly stiff spring 
wire, it will work better. 

The rod should be grasped by one end in the right hand, 
with the concave curve towards him. The other end should 
rest lightly in the left hand, which acts as a bearing. The left 
hand should now push that end of the rod away from the dowser 
until the rod begins to straighten out. A light grip should be 
used with the right hand, but enough to keep the rod in a state 
of tension. The user should now walk slowly forward and it 
will act as described. These rods are not sensitive, and I do not 
find them reliable for gauging. They are impressive to the 
onlookers, as their movements appear so mysterious. 
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Clock Spring.—If a piece of clock spring about 2ft. long is 
held as shown in Fig. 6 in such a way that the loop naturally 
tends to run to the left, the loop will run to the right on crossing 
a positive influence. 


oe oe Op 


Fig. 5.—Bleéton Rod. Fig. 6.—Clock Spring. Fig. 7—Click Rod. 

Click Rod.—This is very similar to the clock spring. It con- 
sists of a piece of spring wire. Held as shown in Fig. 8 with the 
right hand palm up, the top of the loop will come down on to 
the lower part, with a satisfactory click, when passing a positive 
influence. 

The next two rods are, I think, new. 

Flop Rod.—This is an interesting and amusing rod (see Fig. 7). 
I give it this name because it flops when the user passes through 
any strong dowsing influence. It can be made from wire or 
whalebone, or from a twig. The short piece should be tied to 
the long one by a rubber band or similar fixing. 

It is very sensitive, but has the disadvantage that it will not 
rotate, and, like some famous boxers, once it has lain down it is 
long in getting up. 
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Fig. 8.— Flop Rod. Fig. 9.—* G” Rod. Fig. 10. 
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from any fairly straight and thin twig of willow, privet, nutwood 
or the like, 30 to 35 inches long, or from spring wire. I call it 
the “G” rod (see Fig. 9). 

The thin end of the twig, unless very slender, should be broken, 
so as to make a hinge about 6in. from the end. The loose end 
is held in the left fingers and the other end of the rod grasped 
in the right hand. The rod is bent into the shape shown. If a 
wire is used, a piece of string takes the place of the loose end. 

When over the stream it will swing over until the top of the 
rod rests on the left arm of the user. If held with the right hand 
palm down it will, of course, swing over in the opposite direction. 
Some people find this a more comfortable way of holding it. 
It can also be held as in Fig. 10, in which case it will swing to 
the right on a positive reaction. 
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It is an interesting rod because its movements are definite 
and slow, and enable them and the dowsing reactions to be studied 
more easily. It demonstrates clearly that the negative influence 
is stronger on each side of the main positive reactions than it is 
elsewhere. 

Most of the unusual rods which I have described are easy to 
hold, and therefore react to the dowsing influence with more 
certainty than the twig. In consequence of this they are useful 
for convincing the sceptic that the dowsing influence really does 
exist. Even the most prejudiced highbrow can hardly fail to 
hold them correctly, however hard he tries. 

Compared with the twig (in the hands of exceptional people) 
or with the Oasis or Rotogauge (with normal people) these rods 
are toys, rather than tools. None of them will give a good 
comparison of the strength of reactions. 

A good craftsman prefers appropriate tools. A fine old joiner 
I knew used to say— 

Wise men, nor fools, 

Can’t work without tools ; 
by which he meant tools suitable for the job. The same applies 
to the dowser. 


I should like to warn others that the path of those who try 
to investigate the mysteries of dowsing is hard. Friends take 
little interest in it, except as a subject for mirth. 

Anything we say goes in at one ear and out at the other, for 
the usual reasons. They cannot understand our public-spirited 
efforts to benefit our fellow man! It is all very sad. 

Occasionally we get a little light relief. A sailor bought 
one of my rods and then wrote to ask whether I could supply 
one which would find whisky. 

I replied that one of his profession would seem to be better 
qualified than myself to “ call spirits from the vasty deep”! 

Apart from estranging our friends, dowsing is liable to disturb 
home life. Even long-suffering wives show little sympathy. I 
found a small stream running below my sitting room. This 
was convenient for me as I could test any gadget or theory 
merely by walking across the room. 

I found myself likened, at once and frequently, to a prowling 
tiger; and much play was made with the alleged fact that I 
was wearing a path on the carpet! 

I have, however, been permitted to read this lecture to her, 
so as to see how long it would take. This experience has given 
me great skill in dealing with any possible hecklers ! 

It is in the face of such difficulties as these that most great 
discoveries have been made, and the dowser can only console 
and strengthen himself with that philosophy. 

The motto of all good dowsers should be, I think, “ Per ardua 
ad aquam.” 
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PART TWO 
THE DROWN METHOD OF MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS 


By J. CECIL MABY, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.R.A.S., B.S.D. 
Reprinted from Psychic Science of January, 1945, by permission 
of the Editor. 

Every few years some enterprising enthusiast of an analytical 
turn of mind, fearless of the inevitable storms of orthodox 
criticism, scorn or abuse from professional scientists, triumphantly 
produces a new “magic box” after the manner of Dr. Albert 
Abrams. 

The diagnostic and treatment apparatus of Dr. Ruth Drown, of 
Los Angeles (now almost as notorious for its electro-medical 
novelties as for its film productions), quickly followed by yet 
another variant at the hand of Mr. G. de la Warr, of Oxford, 
represents one of the latest creations of that kind. And, like 
its forerunners—several of which it has been my privilege to 
examine—Dr. Drown’s device once more derives its inspiration 
from the genius of the earlier pioneers of medical radiesthesia, 
and depends upon the existence in Nature of certain rays and 
emanations of measurable frequency (or “ rate ’’) and intensity, 
said to be specific to different substances and tissues, that are 
capable of effecting what may broadly be termed “ dowsing ” 
reactions in the tissues and organs of living creatures. Such 


radiations—which have been variously called “* magnetic,” 
“ biometric,” “ odic,” “ electronic,” “ etheric,” “ mesmeric ” and 


so forth, and the objectivity and universality of which can no 
longer be denied—even though their precise nature still remains 
somewhat obscure—appear to enter into all those subtle 
phenomena most conveniently termed radiesthetic. ~And the 
French appear to have been most forward in recognising and 
investigating them, though American mechanical ingenuity has, 
perhaps, most fully explored the possibilities of the purely 
instrumental mode of approach. 

Having personally examined and operated the Drown instru- 
ment, and discussed its use and potentialities with a medical 
practitioner, and compared the technique and results with those 
obtained in these cases by other radiesthetic and dowsing devices ; 
it appears to me that the new apparatus is similarly constructed, 
and is based on the same general principles. Reichenbach, 
Abrams, Starr White, Wigelsworth, Boyd, Regnault, Richards, 
Eeman and many other well-known names and “ electronic ” 
methods of diagnosis and treatment spring to mind. In fact, 
Dr. Drown herself appears to have worked at the Abrams Clinic, 
where, presumably, she obtained her basic ideas. The con- 
structional principles of her instrument, moreover, follow those 
of its prototypes. It cannot, therefore, be termed a new invention. 
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Many apparatuses of the Drown type depend solely upon 
reception of, and syntonisation to, dowsing type wave radiations 
which naturally and spontaneously emerge (ex hypothesi) from 
all kinds of matter, including diseased organs and tissues in 
particular. The patient or specimen under examination is 
suitably applied to the input side of the instrument via a series 
of “ tuning ”’ coils (usually a graduated series of variable inductance 
resistances, working on the basis of assumed electromagnetic, 
more or less Hertzian principles) ; whereas detection and definition 
of diagnostic “ tuning,” in terms of peak output of energy through 
the set, is done, as a rule, by means of a special human “ sensitive,” 
or else sensitive operator. In the early days of Starr White, 
Boirac, Abrams and the rest, the detector “ valve’ was repre- 
sented by some young and healthy person selected for reasons 
of personal reactivity to the “ wired wireless’ type of energy 
passed from the given patient or specimen via the set. And, 
originally, it was the visceral reflexes (still, perhaps the best to 
use, as being less subject to voluntary control and the unwelcome 
effects of suggestion) that were generally taken to indicate 
radiotropic response to the conducted radiations, high frequency 
oscillations, emanations (deemed “ electronic”), or what you 
will. Subsequently, however, changes in muscle tonus in other 
parts of the body began to be employed, as they are, too, by 
ordinary dowsers!; and a common method, obtaining in the 
Drown method of diagnosis, is to rub the fingers or palm of the 
hand gently and uniformly, with repetitive strokes, over the 
surface of a glazed metal sheet (connected to the output of the 
set) or a cover piece of stretched parchment, thin leather or 
“matte ” rubber, say, until more or less sudden adherence is 
felt between the two. And the resistance or inductance settings 
are varied in steps meanwhile, back and forth, until the operator 
is satisfied that the reaction tends to recur always at approxi- 
mately the same dial reading. The latter is then said to specify 
the “ wave-length ” or reactance value for the given specimen. 
The precise physical cause of the “ stick ” effect in this type of 
response, however, is beyond the scope of this article. Suffice 
it to say that it does, indeed, occur. 


In other instruments, such as that of Wigelsworth and reported 
“ improvements ”’ of the Drown instrument, artificial electrifica- 
tion of the set and energisation (excitation) of the specimen, 
with or without automatic recording of the peak reaction points 
on some sort of electric meter or oscillograph, may be introduced. 
This, of course, is the logical and eminently desirable development 
of the technique, since (a) it may be expected to amplify the 


1 See, for example, The Physics of the Divining Rod (Bell & Sons, 1939) 
now out of print, and refs.-to other literature therein. 
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effects by exciting the object to more intense radiation at its 
specific frequency, and (b) it should overcome the somewhat 
unreliable human detector element. In other words, the 
modernised version of the technique aims to imitate the modern 
radio receiving set, in which the crystal and head-phones are 
replaced by thermionic detector and amplified valves followed 
by loud speaker, microammeter or cathode tube on the recording 
(output) side. Indeed, a version that the present writer has 
planned for post-war experiments will incorporate (it is hoped) 
photographic recording of a kind that should provide a kind of 
spectrogram of the various atomic and molecular constituents 
of the specimen under test. And such a result, if ultimately 
attainable, would at once put the whole subject on a far more 
satisfactory physical basis. bringing this sort of radiometric 
analysis into line with classical light and X-ray spectrum analyses.! 


If it be true that automatic recording of some kind of electro- 
magnetic wave radiation of frequencies characteristic of the 
different elements, compounds, solutions and mixtures under 
examination is now within our reach, thanks to the extreme 
delicacy of modern radio receivers, valve amplifiers and electro- 
meters; then the objective physical basis of (a) radiesthetic 
analysis and (b) “ electronic ’ medical diagnosis and treatment 
may be considered proyen once and for all. And, since the 
physicist or, for that matter, any “ orthodox ” (7.e., dogmatically 
sceptical) scientist or layman tends to distrust purely vitalistic 
reactions, thanks to the mechanical trend of modern thought, it 
behoves the radiesthetiec experimenter to hasten the development 
of such automatic instrumental methods. Moreover, not only 
is it probable that medical diagnosis and treatment will, thereby, 
attain a degree of efficiency and surety hitherto undreamt of, 
but a most valuable new form of analysis of ordinary inorganic 
matter should also be forthcoming. 


The latter prospect is of considerable academic and commercial 
interest ; it is, however, probably less important than the medical 
aspect, since maintenance of health is a prior consideration, 
and extremely sensitive and reliable chemical and spectroscopic 
methods of analysis are already in man’s hands, including the 
recent X-ray method due to Barkla, Moseley and others. Indeed, 
the latter workers have already shown that when matter is 
bombarded with hard gamma rays it tends to fluoresce and 
re-radiate at slightly lower frequencies, characteristic of the 
given elements. Also eminent mathematical physicists such as 


! Preliminary instrumental work in this direction has been promising, 
but the method is extremely subtle and rather elusive, unfortunately. Some 
sort of photographs are also said to be obtainable by a special form of Drown 
apparatus, but I have not seen these nor know the method, 
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Sir James Jeans have lately admitted what the dowsers have 
long claimed, namely, that not only the so-called radio-active 
elements (uranium, thorium, radium, ete.), but, in fact, all 
ordinary matter evinces a tendency to continual “ spontaneous ” 
disintegration. And the result of such intra-atomie and intra- 
molecular changes will be the emission of characteristic wave 
radiations of the sort required by the radiesthetic hypothesis ; 
while it may be hazarded that such disintegration probably 
results from the absorption or close passage of cosmic and other 
disruptive rays and particles of sufficient velocity and/or 
vibrational] frequency. 


The next questions, therefore, are: Can we now manage 
(a) so to shock and excite a given specimen electromagnetically 
as to make it increase its output of these “ dowsing ”’ rays, and 
(b) can we sensitise or attune our instruments (other than living 
nerves and muscles) sufficiently well to record the effects of 
such rays and their specific frequencies, or wave-lengths, metrically 
and graphically? . . . In the light of the work done by men 
such as Abrams, Starr White, Boyd, Wigelsworth, Eeman, 
Regnault, Richards, and now Dr. R. Drown with her latest 
variant of the medical diagnostic machine, on the one hand, 
and of well-known dowsers such as Mager, Voillaume, Larvaron, 
Mermet, Bovis, Dannert, Creyke, Trinder and others in this 
country, I think there can remain little doubt that the foregoing 
questions are already well on the way to being answered in the 
affirmative. But we shall need the assistance of skilled radio 
enginecrs and advanced physicists after the war in order to 
perfect and elaborate the existent instruments, which must be 
frankly admitted to be still somewhat uncertain in their responses 
(despite the resounding claims of their inventors), and which 
yet remain, in fact, still in the experimental stage. 


The present writer, who was originally sceptical of the physical 
claims of radiesthetists, especially in relation to the use of samples, 
specific frequency “ tuning” and so forth, is now perfectly satis- 
fied that he was mistaken and that the radiesthetists were right. 
It was continued reading, discussions with sensitive dowsers, 
the report of the Horder Committee on Dr. W. Boyd’s “ Emano- 
meter’ achievements, meetings with medical “ electronists,”’ 
and, finally, his own long experimental enquiries on behalf of 
the British Society of Dowsers (1935 to the present time) that 
caused such a change of credo. And he firmly believes that the 
same general conclusions must, eventually, be reached by any 
unprejudiced and patient observer of radiesthetic phenomena. 
The general public, however, is too gross in its perceptions (where 
it does not fly to the opposite, mystical and irrational extreme) 
to be bothered with such subtle phenomena; while the average 
scientist is too prejudiced by out-dated authoritarian views to 
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accept anything that cannot be recorded on a dial or tape by 
the first fool who presses the appropriate buttons, anyhow and 
at any time or place. Yet more and more of the general public, 
including a few doctors and engineers, are beginning to be 
impressed by the actual results of modern dowsing and medical 
radiesthetics respectively. And as the sciences of electronics, 
nuclear physics, general radiology and wave mechanics progress, 
the time is bound to come when the rationale as well as the 
practical value of these things will come to be generally acceptegl. 

As for my own recent experiences in this direction, particularly 
with regard to the Drown apparatus, there is something worth 
recording. First, thanks to official war-time enquiries, T. B. 
Franklin and Captain W. H. Trinder and I believe that we have 
fully established (physiologically and instrumentally) the principal 
claims of these Continental investigators, such as Turenne and 
Voillaume, regarding specific frequencies, beat wave-lengths and 
the so-called Fundamental Rays from very many elementary, 
compounded and mixed substances. And the values for a large 
number of substances have been measured and correlated to 
atomic and molecular weights of same. Second, tests with an 
operator on a Wigelsworth “ Pathometer” and on a Drown 
apparatus, respectively, made in such ways as precluded all 
possibility of telepathy, clairvoyance or ordinary sensory pre- 
information, have shown that the data obtained by them (vi/z., 
arbitrary dial reading values) from a number of selected specimens 
(organic and inorganic) were almost perfectly correlated with 
our own physical and dowsing values, and so to molecular or 
atomic weights and numbers.!| The physical basis of such 
methods of diagnosis or analysis, may, therefore, be deemed to 
have been settled in a preliminary way, over and above the 
otherwise verifiable truth of such values. 

Personally, however, I have yet to witness the automatic 
(non-human) forms of detection and recording that one hears 
tell about from the U.S.A.; though our own work indicates 
that such may, eventually, be possible. And it further appears 
that some operators are not sufficiently alive to the dangers of 
(a) auto- or telepathic suggestion between operator and subject? ; 
(b) certain electromagnetic factors capable of inverting the phase 
of the wave radiations involved, and so giving erroneous dial 
readings and diagnoses ; (c) the effects on the results of relative 


1 The reflex “ Pathometer ” type reactions of one subject to both amplified 
and unamplified broadcast radio signals (short, medium and long wave-length 
bands) were also conclusively demonstrated. It is certain, therefore, that 
weak h.f. vibrations are effective. 


2 N.B.—Experiments (e.g.. those of Boirac and, latterly, of Eeman) 
have indicated that telepathic rapport between two or more persons is 
increased when their bodies (? nerve endings) are brought into direct or 
indirect (as by wires) physical contact. 
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mass, distance and field strength; (d) their own state of health 
and sensitivity, etc., at the time of working ; and, finally, (e) the 
intrusion of extraneous (unwanted) radio-type effects and the 
effects of mixtures and impurities (contaminations). 


This is only a very bare outline of the subject, about which 
enough is already available from carefully controlled experiments 
to fill a large book—and that without entering into abstruse 
theoretical dissertations. But it may suffice to indicate that 
radiesthetic analysis, diagnosis and treatment, together with 
their purely instrumental developments are far from dying a 
natural death to-day. They are, in fact, full of life, health and 
hope. And one of the most astonishing facts (if it really is a fact, 
as would appear) about the treatment of maladies by the Drown 
method is that it can be done distantly, or teleradiesthetically, 
through empty space, much as the well-known “ distant healing ” 
of Spiritualism is done. 


All that is needed is to tune in the patient’s blood sample, say, 
diagnose the complaint, ascertain the appropriate remedial 
drug; and then, with the set earthed (said to be essential) and 
the blood or other personal sample in situ and the knobs turned 
to the appropriate settings for the given complaint and organ, 
the patient is assumed to be placed automatically en rapport 
with the set, and so treated distantly by the appropriate healing 
vibrations. 

This seems too good to be true, especially as no artificial energy 
of an electrical kind is supplied to the set or to the patient, who 
may be almost anywhere on earth, according to the enthusiasts ! 
In other words, this is “distant healing” with a vengeance, 
and Dr. Abrams’ transmission of the hypothetical radiation along 
telephone lines over a few miles is knocked into a cocked hat. 
Were it not for the surprising results obtained (as I can personally 
certify in a few observed cases, including one I undertook myself 
to see if anything would happen), the known effects of telepathic 
rapport in Psychie Science and Hypnotism, the facts of map 
dowsing, and the results Captain Trinder and I have obtained 
by “ straight” dowsing and instruments on quite small objects 
at distances up to three or four miles, I should personally regard 
this as a very tall story indeed. Certainly it is bordering on the 
“ psychic” ; at the same time it falls into line with many proven 
facts of physical dowsing and of broadcast radio respectively. 
There does not really exist, therefore, any overwhelming “ ante- 
cedent improbability ’’ to such distant radio-type treatment. 
Yet it is extremely startling at first sight, and I am worried to 
hear that such relatively powerful effects can be obtained, both 
benevolently and malevolently (as in the case of the medieval 
and South Seas practice of magical incantations over a waxen 
image of, or even a lock of hair or other objet de rapport from, 
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one’s adversary), according to the tuning of the set, without 
much artificial energy being applied. How, one asks, does 
sufficient power get across ? 

If the basic facts are indeed physical,! then we obtain some idea 
(a) of the extraordinary (subconscious) sensitivity and impres- 
sionability of the human organism, (b) of the probable modus 
operandi of at least some forms of telepathy, and (c) of the tre- 
mendous importance to our well-being and happiness of the right 
(radioactive) environment and of the thoughts and projected 
emotions of our fellow men—especially those with whom we are 
in some degree of rapport. And the latter seem to be either 
those who, by blood relationship or chance, share our own 
radiesthetic wave-length or frequency, or else those who have 
shared enough of our experiences or even our physical belongings 
(as objets de rapport) in order to tune them in by some as yet 
unfathomed process to our personal wave-length. For the 
latest radiometric data indicate that every organism or species 
has specific as well as a generic value. 

That this sort of thing happens quite commonly and regularly 
to very many to us—even, maybe, to everyone, if they only knew 
it—is admitted by every sensitive and thoughtful person who does 
not screen himself behind “ coincidences’ and such timid ex- 
pressions. It does not only happen when a medical radiesthetist 
tunes in on your or my or Mrs. Jones’s individual wave-length 
to give “ distant treatment.” Indeed, the Kahunas of the South 
Seas, like other “ primitive ” people, can do this sort of thing so 
effectively that they paralyse their victims at a distance and 
literally pray them to death. It is, in short, the basis of the 
ancient Sympathetic Magic. And if we can only find out all 
about it, while solemnly vowing to keep that knowledge secret 
among a select band of initiates who pledge themselves not to 
misuse or disclose it to unenlightened men, the potentialities of 
the subject are enormous—almost terrifying. But if mankind 
is about to recover the ancient magic in modern and hence, 
probably, far more potent form, it is essential that he should 
possess the ethical good nature to use it aright and to proper 
ends. Yet, in the present state of the world, one cannot feel 
over-optimistic. And if we may believe in a Divine Providence, 
we may also believe that it is willed for our own safety that 
scientific progress in the realms of psycho-physical research 
should be a slow and painful business. For men are like children 
playing with fire where control over natural forces is at stake ; 
and our generation threatens to repeat in more catastrophic 
form the fatal profanation of our first parents when the Devil 


1 Articles relevant to the present subject, by Dr. H. A. Wyllie and the 
present writer, respectively, appear in the second issue of Radiesthesia, 
London, 1944, obtainable through the B.S.D., also in the July issue of Light, 
and by L. E. Eemanin B.S.D. Journal, No. 42. 
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tempted them and they ate of the Forbidden Fruit; the fruit 
of the tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 


Addendum. Claims to be able to obtain photographie and 


even televisual pictures of diseased organs, etc., by an elaborated 
Drown instrument sound very far fetched. 
(if any) have been incorrectly reported. Anyhow, one awaits 
demonstrations with interest and impatience! Likewise, 
scepticism is bound to arise when one is told that diagnoses can 
be made, through the instruments, on diagrams of the human 
body. Like map dowsing, this suggests psychic faculties of 
telepathy, clairvoyance or projection. 


Probably the facts 


A reprint of this article has been made and is on sale at the International 


Institute for Psychic Investigation at Walton House.—lprror. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In the Mackay Daily Mercury of January 16th there was a 
letter from Mr. A. A. Cook, in which ht refers to the interest in 
dowsing shown by the Queensland Dairymen’s Organisation. 
He also mentions the use of dowsing in the Libyan Desert, and 
gives some information about the B.S.D. 

* * * * * 

A long article in the Sydney Morning Herald of February 7th, 
kindly sent by Mr. Danvers Power (B.S.D.), entitled “ Subterranean 
Waters of the Hunter Flats,” gives an interesting account of the 
gradual raising of the bed of the Hunter River, owing to the 
annual deposit of silt, and the consequent disappearance of the 
water. In 1942, the Municipal Council of Singleton (80 miles 
north of Sydney) was faced with the necessity of providing 120,000 
gallons daily for a large military camp. The Council’s overseer, 
Mr. W. Burnett, an experienced water diviner, made a survey of 
the wide alluvial flat on the eastern bank of the river, known as 
the Gowrie Flat, with amazing results. Streams of water were 
traced across the flat, and were checked by a series of borings. 
It appeared that a number of independent streams flowed under 
the Gowrie Flat in the same general direction as the river, that 
they carried a large volume of water, but were not directly 
influenced by the water level in the river. Some time later, a 
water supply had to be provided for a defence installation at 
Jerry’s Plains. After divining, a well with a shaft less than 
6ft. square was put down some distance from the river, and before 
its completion it was producing 23,000 gallons per hour. 

* * * * * 

In a letter printed in the Field of February 24th, the writer, 
C.L.C., describes how, when he was a youth of 16 or 17, he used 
occasionally to walk home after dark through a wood, without 
a hat. On approaching places where one or two branches of 
trees hung down across the path, he would suddenly stop and 
duck, aware that he was very close to a branch, although he 
had not been expecting it. He has since then had the same type 
of experience, about once a year, in varying conditions in and 
out of doors. He states that the seat of warning, which does 
not occur when the head is covered, is in the forehead, and takes 
the form of a slight flinching or tingling in front of each temple. 

* * * * * 


According to a report of the proceedings of the Bridgnorth 
Rural Council in the Wellipgton Journal of March 3rd, the Ministry 
of Health has approved of a preliminary examination 
in connection with a water supply to Claverley and district being 
carried out by the water diviner, Mr. Greenly, and he had been 
instructed to proceed with this part of the work at once. 
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The Western Morning News of March 10th and 13th devoted 
a good deal of space to a remarkable feat of the well-known 
West Country water diviner, Mr. W. H. Burgoyne, of Laycott, 
Torcross. At 2 p.m. on March 7th two boys, C. E. Powlesland 
and H. R. Bowles, were seen alive for the last time at Slapton 
by the father of one of them. As they had not returned by 
nightfall, the police were informed, but up to 2 a.m. the search 
party had failed to trace them. At daybreak the search was 
renewed, and Mr. Burgoyne volunteered his assistance. Using 
a whalebone rod and carrying a pair of braces belonging to Powles- 
land as a “ sample,” he traced the path of the boys from Slapton 
to the Ley, where a water-logged punt was found, and then, 
from a boat, he indicated a spot in deep water where the body of 
Powlesland was lying. The body of Bowles was first recovered 
by dragging in that vicinity, and, at about 6 p.m., the other body 
was also found. At the inquest, the Coroner (Mr. G. Windealt) 
paid tribute to Mr. Burgoyne’s prowess. 

* * * * * 

In a column of the Somerset County Gazette of March 17th 
some personal details of the late Mr. F. Bligh Bond, the well- 
known architect and the excavator of Glastonbury Abbey, are 
repeated from the Bath Chronicle and Herald. It is stated that 
Mr. Bligh Bond made use of dowsing for the discovery of metal 
objects in connection with his excavations, a method which 
apparently was not approved by the Dean of Wells. 

* * * 


A short paragraph in the Wiltshire News of March 23rd records 
the death of Mr. John William Mullins, of Ashly, Box, and 
mentions that he was the eldest son of Mr. John Mullins, the 
noted water diviner and engineer. 

o oe * * x 

In an article by Commander A. B. Campbell in the Star of 
March 24th, he gives some interesting examples of his experiences 
with water diviners. For instance, he tells how a dowser found 
a supply of water for a R.A.F. Station at a depth of 11 feet; 
how a dowser sent from England after the terrible drought of 
1911 in Australia found many wells; and how, on his way to 
Australia, that dowser had located water in the chief engineer’s 
cabin, and, sure enough, the fresh water tank was found to be 
immediately below; and so on. 

* * * * * 

A friend in the U.S.A. has sent us a cutting from the American 
Weekly of February 18th, namely, an article by H. O. Whitnall, 
Se.D., describing the activities of Julius Gobar, “ California’s 
Champion Water Witcher,” who is responsible for many a fertile 
area of green verdure in his home town of Victorville in the 
Mojave Desert. Amongst his 125 locations, all verified by wells 
which are still producing, is one 607 feet deep. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


107 Thornbury Road, 
Isleworth, 
Middlesex. 
5th April, 1945 
Dear CoLongL BELL, 

In the March issue I note your correspondent, Mr. G. Austin 
Browne, raises the question as to whether it is safe for a dowser 
to state how much water could or should be obtained by means 
of a borehole or‘well at a located site. 

In my opinion. he should be able to give a very fair estimate 
of the yield; most Dowsers have their own particular method 
of ascertaining the approximate yield. This, however, does not 
mean that the whole of the underground stream can be tapped 
and pumped out by means of a bore. Generally speaking, it 
van be said that only a certain percentage of the total volume 
‘an be extracted, but this depends largely on the size and type 
of stream. Generally speaking, the larger the stream the smaller 
the percentage extracted. In this connection, the pump capacity 
has to be taken into account. A pump with a large capacity. 
with a corresponding large “ draw-down,”’ will naturally extract 
a greater proportion of the total stream than a pump of small 
sapacity with a corresponding small “ draw-down.” 

In some cases where the yield is prolific the pump will only 
lower the water level in the bore by a few inches. In other 
cases it may lower the water 100ft. or more. It all depends 
on the capacity of the pump as compared with the water avail- 
able at the spot selected. 

In the case quoted. where the diviner stated 10,000 gallons 
per hour could be obtained, I feel certain this was a complete 
miscalculation on the part of the diviner. My experience has 
been that diviners sometimes try to hide behind their mis- 
calculations by stating the bore is in the wrong spot even by a 
few inches, but it is extremely doubtful whether any underground 
stream flows, as it were, hermetically sealed as in a water pipe. 
In fact. I have, known a borehole to tap a stream at least 60ft. 
away. This can be proved by starting up the pump. The 
diviner will then be able to locate an artificial stream flowing 
towards the bore from the natural stream he has located. 

In the case where 3,000 gallons per hour was obtained between 
240ft. and 250ft., this can be considered a distinct success, as 
the diviner was brought to the site by car and had no previous 
knowledge of the locality. The supply obtained was a permanent 
one. It is unfortunate boreholes are comparatively expensive, 
as this prevents a real check being placed on the diviner by 
drilling a second hole where the diviner says no water will be 
found. However, there have been several cases where the wells 
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in a certain district have been more or less unsuccessful until a 
diviner has been called in, with the result that a successful well 
has at last been drilled. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. P. LE GRAND 


FAITH AND WORKS 
March, 1945 
Sir, 

If Mr. Cecil Maby will kindly read my letter again, he will 
see that I expressed no opinion on the ease or difficulty of 
recognising residual impressions. I wrote that if Mr. Maby would 
varry out the test I described, he would have no difficulty in 
satisfying himself of their existence. 

If, after working for about twenty years on radiesthetic lines, 
I could not trust myself to do a simple experiment like this, I 
should consider I had lost my nerve and had better retire. Unless 
you have faith in yourself and your art you will not perform 
good work. 

I do not know how much of Mr. Maby’s letter is addressed to 
doctors, but I should not advise a medical neophyte to go in 
for tests of the kind Mr. Maby describes at an early stage. Some 
time or other this discipline must be gone through, but not till 
you have established that you can do routine work and get good 
results. To be of any use as a dowser you must be highly strung ; 
even private examination tests introduce a sense of strain. Good 
rhythm is not aequired by constant interruptions which throw 
you out. Many years ago, when I was stationed in Karachi, 
I rowed in an Army four; our stroke had racing experience, 
3 and 2 only a little, and bow none at all. When we got into a 
light ship, we frightened our coach, Mr. Justice Batty, Judicial 
Commissioner in Sind, no less. He kept on stopping us. We 
persuaded him to sit tight and allow us to paddle half-a-mile 
without remarks!! Ultimately, we gave a civilian crew, stroked 
by an Oxford Blue, a good race in the final. The moral is obvious — 
get your rhythm first. 

Now. dowsing is no magic art—it is just a sensitiveness to 
outside impressions which a large number of people have and 
which by constant practice can be developed into a fine art. 
To use this art for the relief of suffering successfully requires 
constant practice, and it requires faith in the method and oneself. 
After a time, the pendulum appears to work on its own; there is 
no difficulty at all. This is not to say that there are not many 
pitfalls, the power of mind is greater than that of matter. We 
must all, novice or veteran, practise our art humbly and _prayer- 
fully, remembering that in spite of all that our immediate forbears 
have done we are invading a new country whose laws we at 
present understand very imperfectly. Very few in the medical 
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profession have the opportunity or ability to do physical research ; 
we can merely present the results of research along our own lines, 
believing that ultimately the physicist will be able to demon- 
strate our results in terms which ordinary physical science can 
understand. I do not think anyone is ever persuaded by 
propaganda. If interest is excited in men or women who are 
capable of using rod or pendulum, they will ask for help and 
prove things for themselves. 
W. GUYON RICHARDS, 


M.B., Cantab. 





GARRALLAN, 
Cowra, N.S.W.., 
AUSTRALIA, 
February 13th, 1945 
Dear Colonel Bell, 

For the twelve months ending on December 31st our registration 
of rainfall on this property was 7 inches 19 points, the lowest 
hitherto recorded ; the average over a number of years is 23 
inches 20 points; this is quite typical of many districts. A 
large number of landholders depend upon excavated earth 
reservoirs for stock purposes and have been let down by them, 
and have been compelled to transport water from other sources, 
with consequent heavy expense and labour. The rains have 
not given the run-off necessary to supply these “ tanks,’ as 
they are called. I was in a more fortunate position, for as much 
as L have always depended on subterranean supplies and have 
only four of these tanks, which were useful at times when there 
was a dearth of wind for the windmills or an engine broke down. 
One man was getting rather desperate for water, and decided 
to sink a well on a site which I marked for him years ago; he 
secured a splendid supply, and was able to help his neighbours. 
A plan of a property was sent to me from a distance, and I was 
asked to mark on it where I thought the owner might get water. 
I have not met the owner, nor have I seen the property. I marked 
a couple of streams, and sent the plan back. ‘The owner wrote 
and said: “IT am really amazed that distant divining can be 
so exact. I had two diviners over the ground, and your marked 
streams practically coincide with the sites marked by them.” 

Best wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 


H. O. BUSBY 














CHARLES CLARKE (HAYWARDS HEATH) LTo., 
PRINTERS. 
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